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halls of the main buildings, were the resi-
dence rooms of the masters, all of whom lived
among the boys, with the exception of a few
married men who had houses just outside the
borders of the school grounds.

To a singular degree the school, in its shap-
ing and reshaping, expressed the ideals and
convictions of the man who was at its head.
Vitally significant were those words of John
Meigs', already quoted: "I am glad I am not
hampered and can carry out my own ideas
and ideals." IWhat he meant, of course, was
his freedom from dictation by others who
might not have seen the school's opportuni-
ties, nor have possessed the venturesome im-
agination which would have sanctioned dar-
ing plans. In the formative years of the
school there was no board of trustees to which!
he was subordinate. The upbuilding of the!
school was his task, his responsibility and his
chance. Obstacles there were, of course, and
exceeding difficulties; but at least, unshackled
by any interferences, he could measure against
them his full strength. The financial problem
after the second fire was a grave one, even
as it had been at the time of the school's be-
ginning. Meigs had to trust to his own ener-
gies and his powers to convince men with
financial resources of the soundness of his
plans, if he should ever hope to equal whathe cottage, and in all thek
